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XII.— THE INFLUENCE OF PIERS PLOWMAN ON 
THE MACRO PLAY OF MANKIND. 

In the Macro play of Mankind x the central motive 
is the tilling of a piece of ground " To eschew ydulness," 
a motive, as Dr. Brandl 2 points out, foreign to all the 
other morality plays. According to him it is introduced 
from the " Ackerfeld motive " of Lydgate's Assembly of 
the Gods. " Fib- die Quellenfrage sind die Uebereinstim- 
mungen zwischen ' Mankind ' und Lydgate's ' Assembly of 
Gods ' wichtig. Aueh in dieser allegorischen Erzahlung 
ist der Mensch (Freewill) auf einem Felde (Mikrokosmos) 
gedacht. Virtue eilt dahin um Gnade zu predigen. Aber 
auch Vice stellt sich ein und schickt zunachst drei 
Gesellen (Temptation, Folly, Sensuality) voraus, von 
denen einer das Feld mit Unkraut besat (nach Matthaus 
13, 24 ff.). In Folge dessen muss in der Schlacht um 
den Menschen Virtue zuriickweichen, Freewill neigt sich 
zu Vice und wird nur dadurch gerettet, dass Virtue ver- 
starkt zuriickkehrt, worauf er mit Gewissen, Vice aber mit 
Verzweiflung zusammenkommt (Triggs' Ausgabe, S. 28- 
34)." 

It seems, however, much more probable that the author 
of Mankind was influenced by the " half-acre " episode 
in Piers Plowman. 3 True, the main action of Lydgate's 
poem takes place on a field; but what kind of a field? 

1 Early English Text Society, Extra Series xci, 1904, pp. 1-34. 

a Quellen und Forschungen, txxx, p. xxx. 

'Piers the Plowman, Ed. W. W. Skeat, Oxford, 1886. A Text, 
Passus vn (B Text, vm). I am indebted to Professor Carleton F. 
Brown for the suggestion that this might be the ease, and for the 
great interest which he has taken in this paper. 
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Not one which the hero elects to till, but one in which the 
whole army of Vice is arrayed against an equally imposing 
army of Virtue. Although the " field motive " is carefully 
and elaborately worked out, all the paraphernalia of battle 
are in evidence: Virtue appears in his war-chariot with 
suggestions of coming victory. All the characters placed 
in ■the field are the allegorical conventions so well known by 
the fifteenth century, with a good many minor vices and 
virtues added in lines that are of interest only if the 
reader be on the lookout for old friends in accustomed 
roles or new disguises. No attempt at characterization 
is made, very little vividness of narration is evident. 
There is nothing, I think, to suggest the tilling in the 
Morality play, which affords Mankynde so much labour 
and the audience (and Tytivillus) so much amusement. 
For although seed is sown, it is the seed of Sensuality, 
and it plays an exaggerated part of a different character, 
serving only to render the ground slippery for Virtue 
and his hosts. 

Turn now to Piers Plowman, A Text, Passus vn (B 
Text, viii), and we find exactly the same rustic sur- 
roundings as in Mankind. And instead of a field of battle 
with Gods and Goddesses, Vices and Virtues' for the main 
characters, we have Piers himself a ploughman, the other 
characters " wastours " and " f aytours," quite comparable 
in social status and in character to New-Gyse, Now-a-days, 
and Nought; Hunger, a rough burly fellow like either 
Mankynde or his tormentors ; and the Knight, not unlike 
the character of Mercy, I should think. Moreover, there 
are, I believe, greater resemblances of situation. After 
the confessions of the Seven Deadly Sins and their avowal 
to seek St. Treuthe if only they can find a guide, they 
meet with a man who is recognized by one of their num- 
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ber as Piers the Plowman. He tells them the road to 
Treuthe, which is nothing other than the Ten Command- 
ments. 1 Passus vn 2 opens with the folk begging Piers 
to act as their guide. To them he answers : — 

I haue an half-aker to herie • bi the heije weye; 
Weore he wel i-eried • thenne with ou wolde I wende, 
And wiasen ou the rihte weye • til ie founden Treuthe. 3 

He then directs the women in the crowd to make clothes 
for the poor and sacks for wheat at the harvest, while 
they are awaiting him. A Knight offers his services, 
and Piers says that he will willingly plough for them 
both if he will keep holychurch free from Wastours and 
his wheat free from robber-birds. He then prepares as 
a pilgrim from the journey, hanging a seed-bag on his 
back in place of the usual scrip, with a bushel of bread- 
corn in it. After making his testament he takes up his 
" plouh-pote " 4 (B text " plow-fote " 5 ) for Ms staff, and 
he and the pilgrims work on the land till noon, when 
Piers stops to see who has worked well and is worthy to 
hire at the harvest. By and bye when Wastour and a 
" Brutiner " proffer Piers bribes for corn, and the Knight 
can avail nothing, Piers summons Hunger to the rescue, 
who punishes them so soundly that finally Piers has to 
intercede. Only after a hearty meal furnished by the 
now eager workers does Hunger consent to go away, first 
advising Piers not to feed the men too highly but " bidde 
him go swynke." 6 The succeeding episodes in this Passus, 
i. e., the withdrawal of Hunger and consequent evil results 
of prosperity are not relevant to the question in hand. 

1 A Text, Passus vi; B V. 2 Cf . B vi. 

3 A VII, 11. 4-6; cf. B VI, 11. 4-6. 4 A VII, 1. 96. 

»B vi, 1. 105. "A vn, 1. 205; B vi, 1. 219. 
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One or two passages from the next Passus are, however, 
worth noting. Treuthe, hearing of the famine that has 
followed upon idleness, sends for Piers, 

To taken his teeme • and tilyen the eorthe. 1 

and purchases a " pardoun a pena et a culpa " 2 for him 
and his heirs. At the end of the Passus a priest reads 
the pardon to Piers. "Qui bona egerunt, ibunt in vitam 
eternam, qui vero mala, in ignem eternum." 3 Then — 

Pers for puire teone • pollede hit a-sonder, 



" I schal sese of my sowinge," quod Pers, " and swynke not so 

harde, 
Ne about my lyflode • so bisy beo no more " ! * 

Here seem to be the essentials of vigorous drama, a 
mingling of different kinds of persons, vivid characteri- 
zation, lively dialogue, and plenty of action. The dramatic 
quality evident throughout Mankind assures us that its 
author was a man of a good deal of wit, who would see the 
dramatic possibilities, and turn the events to his own 
account. It would be easy for him to change Piers and 
the Knight into his admonitory Mercy, and, for the sake 
of the comedy, to bring Mankynde out from the ranks 
of the wastours to make him the hero of the most original, 
and perhaps the funniest of the early " moral " plays. 
Near the beginning of the play Mercy warns Mankynde 
against the three Vices, New-Gyse, Now-a-days, and 
Nought and their master Tytivillus, adding the advice, 

'A vm, 1. 2; Bra, I. 2. 

S A vm, 1. 3; B vn, 1. 3. 

'A vm, after 1. 95; B vn, after 1. 287. 

«A vm, 11, 100-103; B vn, 11. 116-118. 
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Do truly yowur labure, & kepe yowur halyday. 1 

and again, 

Do truly yowur labure, & be never ydyill. 2 

Mankynde's efforts literally to follow this sound advice 
create for the play the " field-motive " peculiar to it. 
As soon as Mercy leaves him to his own devices, he takes 
up his spade and begins to dig, with the words: 

Thys erth, with my spade, I xall assay to delfle; 
To eschew ydulnes, I do yt myn own selffe.* 

Meanwhile New-Gyse, Now-a-days, and Nought come on 
the stage and twit Mankynde with his labour ; Now-a-days 
wishes to bargain for a " goode carte in harwest," 4 and 
Nought remarks, " He ys a goode starke laburrer ; he wolde 
fayn do well," 5 but Mankynde bids them do their " labur " 
and beats them soundly with his spade. 

Now follows a very lively scene. For while Mankynde 
goes out to fetch corn for his land, Myscheffe and his 
three companions, loudly complaining of Mankynde's 
treatment, return, and the three make the most of their 
injuries. Myscheffe offers to cure them by cutting off 
their heads, an offer which effectively ends their pains 
and renders them strong enough to collect from the 
audience " goode rede reyallys " 6 or any coin they can 
get. Tytivillus then comes and hides a board under the 
earth Mankynde is digging, mingling his corn with 
" drawk & with dumell." 7 Upon this Mankynde 

1 Mankind, 1. 293. 'Ibid., 1. 301. 

'Ibid., 11. 321-322. 'Ibid., 1. 359. 

'Ibid., I. 361. 'Ibid., 1. 458. 
■•Ibid., 1. 530. 
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returns with his seed and proceeds to sow it, but finds 
the ground so hard that he decides to 

Sow [it] in wyntur & lett Gode werke. 1 

Turning round now to get his corn, he exclaims: 

A-lasse! my corn ys ilost! here ys a foull werke 

I se well, by tyillynge, lytyll xall I wyn. 

Here I gyf wppe my spade, for now & for euer; 

To oecupye my body, I wyll not put me in deuer.' 

He resolves to hear evensong, but this proves irksome, his 

head feels heavy, and he falls asleep. This is as far 

as it is necessary 'to carry the play here as there are no 

more traces, with one exception, of Piers Plowman. But 

the parallelism of the main themes seems clear enough. 3 

1. The characters are to a certain degree similar ; Mercy 

corresponding to Piers Plowman and the Knight, Man- 

kynde and his jolly tormentors to the wastours and fayturs, 

the lame and the blind who attempt to impose on Piers, 

and those who 

songen atte ale, 
And holpen him to herien • with "hey! trolly- lolly! "* 

1 IUd., 1. 539. 

"Ibid., 11. 540-543. 

"Of course Piers uses a plough, Manynde, a spade, but the 
limitations of the stage obviously necessitate the change to some- 
thing less wieldy. Moreover, the spade is not altogether an inno- 
vation on the part of the author. Cf. Piers Plowman, B rr, 11, 190- 
193 (cf. A vii, 11. 177-178) : 

An heep of heremites • henten hem spades, 

And ketten here copes ; and courtpies hem made, 

And wenten as werkemen • with spades and with shoueles, 

And doluen and dykeden • to dryue aweye hunger. 

* Piers Plowman, A vn, 11. 108-09; B VI, 11. 122-23. 
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2. In both cases the setting is rustic; the chief action 
takes its origin from the tilling of a piece of ground for 
honest labour, the comedy comes from what in Piers 
Plowman closely resembles a practical joke, and in Man- 
kind is the genuine article. 

If this were all, in view of the wide vogue of Piers 
Plowman, one would be disposed to consider the similarity 
as due merely to the general influence of a poem of such 
repute. But it does not stop here; there are other in- 
stances of such notable similarity that I feel convinced 
that Piers Plowman directly influenced Mankind. The 
incidents that group themselves about the two fields are 
fairly alike in character. Notice, for example, in Piers 
Plowman the commotion created by Hunger. At the 
summons of Piers, 

Hongur in haste • hente Wastor bi the mawe, 
And wrong him so be the wombe • that bothe his e»en watreden, 
And buffetede the Brutiner • aboute bothe his chekes; 
He lokede lyk a lanterne • al his lyf after. 
He beot so the boyes • he barst neih heore ribbes, 
Nedde Pers with a peose-lof • i-preyed him to leue. 1 

This may easily have suggested the more elaborate, perhaps 
more stirring, scene when Mankynde with righteous indig- 
nation belabours New-Gyse, Now-a-days, and Nought for 
interfering with his work. Now-a-days says 

Xall all this corn grow here, 
hat ie xall haue be nexte jer? 
Yf yt be so, corn had nede be dere. 2 

Nought suggests: 

Ubid., A vn, ill. 161-166; cf. B vr, 11. 171-176. 
'Mankind, 11. 345-47. 
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A-lasse, goode fadere! J>is labor fretyth yow to J>e bone. 
But for yowur croppe I take grett mone. 1 

But New Gyse bursas out with: 

Ey, how »e turne })e erth wppe & down! 
I haue be in my days in many goode town, 
iett saw I neuer such a-nother tyllynge. 2 

Mankynde pays them in their own coin, — 

Haue ie non other man to moke, but ever me? 



Hye yow forth lyvely! for hens I wyll yow dryffe. 

(Beats them).* 

Then the three say in turn 

(New-Gyse) A-las my Jewelles! I xall be schent of my wyff ! 
(Now-a-Days) A-lasse! & I am lyke neuer for to thryue, 
I haue such a buffet. 4 

(Nought) Marry de I was for eolde, but now am I warme. 

ie are ewyll avysyde, ser, for ie haue done harme. 
By cokkys body sakyrde, I haue such a peyn in 

my arme, 
I may not chonge a man a ferthynge. 5 

Again a few lines further on, when Mankynde attributes 
his success to God (" Nee in hasta, nee in gladio, saluat 
Dominus")? 6 Nought replies, — 

No, mary, I be-schrew yow, yt ys in spadibus; 
Therfor Crystis curse cum on yowur hedybus, 
To sende yow lesse myght.' 

and Mankynde, with a triumphant countenance (evidently 
turning to the audience), — 

1 Ibid., 11. 349-50. 'Ibid., 11. 354-56. 'Ibid., 371- ff. 

'Mankind, 11. 374 ff. 'Mankind, 11. 381 ff. 

'Ibid., 11. 390. 'Ibid., 11. 391-93. 
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I promytt yow, bes felouse wyll no more cum here, 
For summe of J)em, certenly, were summe-what to nere. 1 

For a man of such wit as the author of Mankind surely 
the few lines in Piers Plowman would suffice to start 
this really amusing bit of play. 2 

*Ibid., 11. 394-5. 

2 This episode with the spade recalls forcibly the similar episode 
in Lucian's Timon the Misanthrope (called to my attention by 
Professor Brown). When Zeus sends Blutus and Hermes to relieve 
Timon from Poverty, he threatens Plutus with his spade, but 
finally has to accept the gift of the Gods. Then, as in Mankind, 
his spade stands him in good stead and turns up a mighty treasure 
of gold. Almost instantly those friends who had shunned him in 
Poverty swarm up the hill to the corner where he is working in 
smock-frock to earn his six-pence a day, only to be met each in 
turn by Timon's spade. This plays even a more prominent part 
here than it did in the stirring scene of Mankind. Timon's reception 
of his visitors parallels very closely Mankynde's reception of New- 
Gyse, Now-a-days, and Nought, and the resulting confusion in both 
cases has much the same comic effect on the reader. I give one or 
two of the similar bits of repartee: 

Timon — It will be a funeral march, and a very touching one, 
with spade obbligato. (Cf. Nought's " Spadibus," 1. 391). 

Gnathonides — Oh, My God! My God! . . . I'll have you before the 
Areopagus for assault and battery . . . Mercy, Mercy! 

Timon — What! you won't go, won't you? 
Then to Philiades: 

Come near, will you not, and receive my — spade! 

Philiades — Help! help! this thankless brute has broken my 
head. . . ." 
To Demeas: 

I doubt whether you will feel like marrying, my man, when 
I have given you — this! 

Demeas — Oh, Lord! What is that for? . . . 

Timon — Well, here is another for you . . . 

Demeas — Oh! oh! my back! 
and to Thrasycles, who bargains for a scripful of his treasure: 

Instead of a mere scripful, pray take a whole headful of clouts, 
standard measure by the spade. 

8 
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Moreover, there are, I believe, still closer parallels in 
situation. If the field-motive comes from Piers Plowman, 
one might reasonably expect to find little points of agree- 
ment. And this I think to be the case, although such 
likenesses do not occur in the same order in the poem 
and in the play. 

1. Piers tells the people who wish him to act as guide 
to St. Treuthe that he has a half-acre to till before he 
can go with them ; * Nought asks of Mankynde " How 
many acres suppose Je here, by estymacyon ? " 2 The very 
fact that the question comes at the end of Nought's taunt- 
ing speech when it could have been turned into a pretty 
bit of satire, confirms the feeling that the idea has simply 
been transferred without thought from the earlier poem. 

Thras. — Land of liberty, equality, legality! protect me against 
this ruffian! 

Timon — What is your grievance, my good man? is the measure 
short? Here is a pint or two extra then, to put it right. 

The similarity of incident, though obvious and most interesting, 
does not for a moment warrant the conclusion that Mankind was 
under the influence of Timon: the parallelism between the two lies 
only in the fact that the spade is used as a foil against the 
Vice Idleness, as in Timon it is the foil against Poverty 
and Ingratitude, and the weapon by which the heroes get 
the better of their tormentors — taunting on the one hand, cringeing 
on the other. Had there been any direct influence, there would, 
I think, have been some appearance of the numerous allegorical 
figures, spoken of as actual persons (Wisdom, Endurance, Hunger, 
Courage, Folly, Arrogance, Deceit, Toil), although Poverty is the 
only one with a speaking part. If the author did know the dialogue, 
he probably merely remembered what a good bit of stage business 
the spade produced, and made no further use of it than to let it 
weigh somewhat in recasting the Piers Plowman episode on his 
own lines. 

1 Piers the Plowman, A vil, 1. 4. 
'Mankind, I. 353. 
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2. Piers makes his testament in which he reviews his 
worldly state; Mankynde, before beginning his labours, 
writes also on a paper his worldly state. 

Her wyll I sytt, & tytyll in pis papyr 
The incomparable astat of my promyeyon, 



The gloryuse remembrance of my nobyll condycyon 
Memento, homo, quod cinis es, & in cinerem reuerteris l 

3. Moreover, although Mankynde does not begin his 
" testament " with an invocation as does Piers " In dei 
nomine amen," 2 he does begin his tilling " in nomine 
Patris, & Filii & Spiritus Sancti." 3 

4. Again, the " waystours " and " faytours " bargain 
with Piers for his harvest, offering him bribes and finally 
declaring, 

Wiltow or neltow • we wil haue owre wille, 

Of thi flowre and thi flesche • fecche whan us liketh, 

And make vs murie ther-myde • maugre thi chekes! * 

Now-a-days says to Mankynde, 

1 Mankind 11. 308 S. 

1 Piers the Plowman, A VII, 1. 79, B VI, 1. 88. Note that at A VH, 1. 
59 Piers Plowman says " I wol souwen hit [bred-corn] myself • and 
seththen with ou wende," and at line 79 "In dei nomine, amen • I 
make hit [his testament] mi-seluen." Now Mankynde, when he 
takes up his spade, says, " Thys erth, with my spade, I xall assay 
to delffe; To eschew ydullness, I do yt myn own selffe." (11. 321-322), 
lines that strongly recall Piers Plowman's. Of course the first 
instance cited may be caused by the exigencies of alliterative verse, 
but the recurrence of the words so close together makes them almost 
a catch phrase, which might unconsciously re-appear in the writing 
of the later author. 

'Mankind, 1. b37. 

'Piers Plowman, B vi, 11. 158-160, of. A to, 11. 144-146. 
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We xaB bargen with yow, & nober moke nor soorne; 
Take a goode carte in harwest, & lode yt with yowur corne, 
Ande what xall we gyf yow for pe levynge? J 

What, indeed, but the same scorn as the wastours? 

5. Piers wishes to sow a hushel of bread-corn ere 
going on his pilgrimage; Mankynde goes away to fetch 
corn for his land, and presently returns with it. 

6. And, lastly, Pier's evident disgust when the priest 
reads his pardon to him is quite comparable, I think, to 
Mankynde's when he finds that his spade will not turn 
up the earth in which Tytivillus has hidden the board. 
I have already given a few of the lines 2 describing these 
scenes, but it will be necessary to quote more fully, in order 
to make the similarity apparent. After reading the 
pardon, 

" Peter ! " quod the preost tho • " I con no pardoun fynde, 
Bote ' dowel, and haue wel • and god schal haue thi soule, 
And do vuel, and haue vuel • hope thou non othur, 
That aftur thi deth-day • to helle schaltou wende! '" 
And Pers, for puire teone • pollede hit a-sonder, 
And siththe he seide to hem • these semely sawis, 

" Bi ambulauero in medio vmbre mortis, non ti/mebo mala, 
quoniam tu mecum es. 
I schal sese of my sowynge," quod Pers, • "and swynke not 

so harde, 
Ne aboute my lyflode • so bisy beo no more! 
Of preyere and of penaunce • my plouh schal ben heraftur, 
And bi-loure that I beo-louh • er my lyf fayle." * 

Compare now Mankynde's actions when he also meets 
with disappointment. 

1 Mankind, 11. 358-60. 

'See above, p. 342. 

• Piers Plowman A vin, 11. 96-105, cf. B vn, M. 112-120. 
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Thys londe ys so harde, yt maketh wn- lusty & yrke; 
I xall sow my corn at wyntur & lett Gode werke. 

I se well, by tyllynge, lytyll xall I wyn. 

Here I gyf wppe my spade, for now & for ever 

To oocupye my body, I wyll not put me in deuer; 

I wyll here my ewynsonge here or I dysseuer: 

Thys place I assygne as for my kyrke; 

Here, in my kerke, I knell on my kneys: 

" Pater noster, qui es in cells." 1 

Both the men show anger and disappointment, both appar- 
ently decide to let prayers take the place of more active 
efforts to make a living in the future 'and " lett God 
werke." 

It has already been said 2 that the general characteristics 
evinced by the dramatis personae of Piers Plowman re- 
appear, to a certain extent, in the dramatis personae of 
the play. One is tempted, in the case of Mercy, to work 
out the relation more closely, for he seems to embody the 
teaching of Piers and of his confederate Hunger, a 
peculiar combination, no doubt, but one that works well 
as we find it. The chief difference between Mercy and 
Piers lies in the fact that the one is an active participant 
in affairs, guiding the plough, hiring men of iall sorts and 
conditions, acting as judge in deciding who shall be worthy 
of hire at the harvest; the other is the giver of wise 
counsel. As in the case of the other changes noted in 
Mankind, this again is due to the necessities of dramati- 
zation. Mankynde, the neutral figure, had to appropriate 
to himself the crucial thing inPiers Plowman, but he could 
not actually change places with Piers. For the latter 

1 Mankind, 11. 538 ff. 
' See above, p. 340. 
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is most assuredly the spiritual agent of the poem, sent to 
help and teach the people, just as Mercy is the spiritual 
adviser in the play, sent to direct Mankynde, if possible. 
He is fashioned on the lines of Piers himself, as far as 
that was practicable and moreover combines also the teach- 
ing of Hunger the counsellor. From the beginning he 
advocates labour and moderation as the only real means 
of salvation. There is no line for line similarity that 
I can confidently set down, but the sentiments expressed 
are close enough to suggest direct influence, and in two 
instances at least, the connection can hardly be disputed. 
Piers advises the women seeking counsel in these words : 

Summe schul souwe sakkes • for schedyng of whete, 
And ie wyues that habbeth wolle • worcheth hit faste, 
Spinneth it spedily • spareth noght iour fyngres, 
Bote iif hit be haly day • or elles holy euen.' 



, "i 



Again he says : 

For hose helpeth me to heren • or eny thing to swynken, 
He schal haue, beo vr lord • the more huyre in heruest, 



And alle kunnes craftus men • that cunne lyuen with treuthe, 
I schal fynden hem heore fode • that feithfuliche lyuen." " 

And again, 

Treuthe schall techen ow • his teeme for to dryue, 
Bothe to sowen and to setten • and sauen his tilthe, 
Gaste crowen from his corn • and kepen his beestes, 
Or je schulle ete barly bred • and of the brok drynke 3 

Here it is only the active life that is to have its reward. 

1 A vn, 11. 9-12, cf. B n, 11. 9 ff. 

J A vii, 11. 60 ff., cf. B vi, 11. 67 ff. 

* Piers Plowman, A vn, 11. 127 ff. Cf. B vr, 11. 136 ff. 
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Similarly in Mankind, Eew-Gyse and his followers are 
in disgrace with Mercy because they are " onthryf ty 
gestis," 1 " They haue grett ease ; £>er-for f>ei wyll take 
no thought," 2 and " (>ei be wanton now, but £>en xall 
£>ei be sade " ; 3 and Mankynde is to spend his time well 
and " serue Gode with hertis affyance " 4 "to do truly 
[his] labure & (be neuer ydyll." 5 This theme afterwards 
is worked out by action rather than expounded in more 
words. 

The discussions of " Measure," or moderation, intro- 
duced into speeches of Mercy show even closer resemblance. 
Piers says that food for " ancres and hermytes " 

Ones at noon is i-nouj • that no werk ne vseth, 
He abydeth wel the bet • that bommeth not to ofte, 6 

and Hunger's receipt for keeping away mischief is: 

ieh hote the, . . . and thou thin hele wylne, 
That thou drynke no dai • til thou haue dynet sumwhat; 
Ete not, ich hote the • til hunger the take, 
And sende the sum of his sauce • to sauer the the betere ; 
Keep sum til soper tyme : and sit thou not to longe, 
A-rys vp ar appetyt • habbe i-ieten his fulle. 
Let not sir Surfet • sitten at thi bord.' 

Compare now Mercy's advice to Mankynde as regards 
moderation : 

Dystempure not yowur brayn with goode ale nor with wyn. 

"Mesure ys tresure"; y for-byde yow not be use. 
Mesure yowur sylf euer; be-ware of excesse! 

1 Mankind, I, 158. * Ibid., 1. 169. 

'Ibid., 1. 176. 'Ibid., 1. 228. 

'Ibid. 1. 301. 'Piers Plowman, A vn, 11. 138-39. 

'Piers Plowman, A vn, 11. 246 fit.; cf. B vt, 11. 261 ff. 
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J>e superfluouse gyse, I wyll )>at je refuse; 
When nature ys suffysyde, a-non J)at ie sese. 1 

Then follows a specific instance to prove that "mesure 
ys tresure " : 

Yf a man haue an hors, & kepe hym not to hye, 
He may then reull hym at hys own dysyere; 
Yf he be fede ouer well, he wyll dysobey, 
Ande in happe cast his master in >e myre. 2 

words which recall somewhat the horse passage in The 
Owl and the Nightingale. 3 Surely they would be more 
appropriate in the mouth of one of the comic characters, 
but that Mercy should utter them as a solemn exemplum 
only vouches for the author's originality in treating what 
with him has almost ceased to be the old conventional 
figure, and suggests that he had the character of such an 
one as Hunger in mind. 

Finally one other startling reecho from Piers Plowman 
(pointed out to me by Dr. Brown) occurs in Mankynde 
as one of the main bits of action, taken over from Lang- 
land's remonstrances with Scripture for the inconsistent 
bestowal of future reward and punishments. He says: 

Souteris and seweris • suche lewide Iottis 
Percen with a pater-noster • the padeis of heuene, 
Withoute penaunee, at here partynge • in- to heije blisse! 
Breuis oracio penetrat oelum* 

As Mankynde kneel3 down to pray after his futile 
efforts at tilling, Tytivillus comes on the scene with, — 

1 Mankind, 11. 229-233. 

'Mankind, 11. 234 ff. Ml. 773-788. 

'Piers Plowman, A XI, 11. 301 ff.; B x 11. 460-461. 
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Qwyst! pesse! I sail go to hys ere, & tytyll J>er-in. 

" A schorte preyere thrylyth hewyn " : of J>i preyere blyn. 1 

Whatever may be thought of the significance of some of 
these instances, there seems to he no escape from the con- 
clusion that the plot of Marikynd depended for its central 
situation, its characters, its surroundings and general 
trend of thought on the greatest of English allegorical 
poems. 

Mabel M. Keilleb. 



1 Mankind, 11. 550 ff. 



